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CUBA. 

CIENFUEGOS. 

By  Consul  Cliarles  S.  Winans. 

The  Cienfuegos  district  prospered  greatly  during  1918.  This 
prosperity  was  due  to  the  high  price  of  sugar,  the  most  important 
product  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  abnormal  conditions  which 
reigned  during  the  war  period,  rendering  inaccessible  or  curtailing 
greatly  sugar  supplies  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  Avere  practically 
unnoticed  in  Cuba.  It  is  estimated  that  the  68  active  sugar  mills 
located  in  this  consular  district,  covering  the  Province  of  Santa 
Clara,  produced  last  j^ear  6,397,510  bags  of  sugar  of  about  325 
pounds  each,  equal  to  nearly  one-fouith  of  the  entire  Cuban  output. 
This  district  has  been  notably  free  from  strikes  or  similar  move- 
ments. The  shortage  of  labor,  which  at  one  time  threatened  seri- 
ously to  curtail  the  1917-18  sugar  crop,  was  overcome  and  the  1918- 
19  gTinding  season  started  favorably. 

Growth  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  record  figure  of  $101,151,950  for  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
this  district  in  1917  rose  during  1918  to  $111,553,559,  an  increase  of 
$10,401,609,  or  a  trifle  more  than  10  per  cent.  '  Comparing  the  total 
value  of  exports  from  this  district  in  1917  and  1918,  it  is  noted  that 
the  1918  amount  of  $83,457,953  is  $5,050,923  greater  than  the  1917 
value  of  $78,407,030,  representing  therefore  an  increase  of  more  than 
6  per  cent. 

In  1917  exports  from  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  reached  a  value  of 
$39,261,532,  but  due  to  drought  last  year  in  parts  of  the  country 
contiguous  to  this  port,  which  reduced  the  production  of  sugar,  the 
exports  of  1918  were  worth  only  $36,935,044,  showing  a  decrease 
of  $2,326,488.  The  decrease,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by  larger 
shipments  from  other  ports  of  this  district. 
More  Sugar  Goes  to  Great  Britain. 

Annual  declared  exports  from  the  ports  of  Cienfuegos,  Sagua  la 
Grande,  and  Caibarien  to  the  United  States  for  1918  amounted  to 
$50,906,057,  showing  a  decline  of  $4,812,778  from  the  value  of  $55,- 
718,835  in  1917.  This  difference  is  accounted  for,  however,  by  the 
large  shipments  of  sugar  to  Great  Britain,  which  at  the  port  of 
Cienfuegos  alone  amounted  to  $1,673,324. 

Sugar  and  molasses  continued  to  compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
exports,  with  honey  and  lumber  making  up  minor  amounts.  The 
tobacco  exports  go  through  Habana,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in 
the  statistics  of  this  district.     Sugar  exported  to  the  United  States 
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through  the  ports  of  Cienfue,o-os,  Sagiia  la  Grande,  and  Caibarien 
during  1918  was  worth  $48,417,751,  or  $4,769,192  less  than  the  sugar 
exports  in  1917.  From  the  same  ports  molasses  Avas  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  1918  to  the  value  of  $2,373,119,  showing  an  increase 
during  the  past  year  of  $104,030  in  this  item. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  tables  show  the  details  of  the  declared  exports  from 
the  ports  of  Cienfuegos,  Caibarien,  and  Sagua  la  Grande  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


aENFUEGOS. 

Becs-;vax pounds. 

Carbonate do . . . 

Hides do... 

Honey do . . . 

Molasses gallons. 

Su^ar pounds. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


CAIB.\EIEN. 

Asphalt pounds . 

Beeswax do . . . 

Honey gallons. 

Hides pounds . 

Lumber  (cedar) superficial  feet . 

Molasses gallons. 

Plantains bunches. 

Sugar pomids. 

Total 


SAGUA  LA  GRANDE. 

Alcohol gallons. 

Flesh  from  hide pounds. 

Furniture 

Hides pounds. 

Molasses gallons. 

Sugar pounds. 

Tobacco do . . . 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1,8G3 

247, 100 

8,533 

5, 215 

42,279,6S9 

415,947,200 


937, 220 

49, 629 

28,029 

600 

230, 296 

199, 903 

17, 500 

506,259,600 


131,839 
IS,  256 


393, 273 

3,953,7,S6 

454,429,120 


Value. 


$7S2 

6, 176 

1,880 

11,520 

2,021,104 

17,989,662 

2,784 


20,033,908 


8,665 

22, 339 

25, 758 

240 

17,506 

13,315 

219 

16, 732, 927 


16,820,969 


105,471 

633 

240 

5S,  590 

234, 670 

18,464,354 


18, 863, 958 


Quantity. 


166, 56S 

41,898,086 

379,393,683 


8,861 


199, 637 
1,383,090 


353,613,120 


25, 709 

4,691,514 

382,471,385 

18, 880 


Value. 


$39, 150 

1,973,402 

14,501,648 


16, 514, 200 


17,055 
88, 186 


16,354,684 


16,475,673 


37,992 


5,142 

311,531 

17,561,419 

100 


17, 916, 184 


These  figures  do  not  include  shipments  from  the  ports  of  Trinidad 
and  Tunas  de  Zaza.  Exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  61 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  the  Cienfuegos  district  in  1918,  or 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  percentage  shipped  to  this  country  in  1917. 
No  invoices  were  certified  from  any  of  the  ports  in  this  consular 
district  for  shipments  to  Porto  Eico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 
Destination  of  Exports  from  Cienfuegos. 

Larger  shipments  to  Europe  explain  in  part  the  decrease  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The  destinations  of  the  exports  from 
the  port  of  Cienfuegos  alone  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918  appear  in  the 
foUowine:  table: 


Country. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

United  States 

S22,023,693 
3, 065, 228 

$19,553,076 

641,046 

643,346 

18,424,064 

816,352,159 
173,752 

France 

Italy 

England 

8,418,289 

20,097,388 

Canada 

311,745 

Total 

33,507,210 

39,261,532 

36  935  044 
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Sugar  the  Principal  Article  of  Export. 

To  Europe,  as  to  the  United  States,  the  chief  export  from  Cuba  is 
sugar.  The  entire  ishuid  of  Cuba  directs  its  attention  to  this  staple 
of  commerce.  It  is  the  barometer  of  trade,  inasmuch  as  conditions, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  are  the  result  of  the  movement  of  sugar  in 
conjunction  with  attendant  details  governing  production. 

With  prices  good,  wages  reaching  a  high  record  mark,  and  other 
essentials  equally  favorable,  there  has  been  an  era  of  prosperit,y  in 
Cuba  never  before  so  general  and  continuous.  There  is  a  doubt, 
however,  whether  after  the  shipment  of  the  1919  crop,  high  prices  can 
be  continued,  in  view  of  the  competition  due  to  a  resumption  of 
production  in  countries  which  during  the  war  were  not  in  the  world 
market.  The  price  of  $5.50  per  100  pounds  for  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Cuban 
ports,  which  was  agreed  upon  for  the  1918-19  crop,  has  apparently 
given  general  satisfaction  and  stimulated  operations. 

Increased  Shipments  of  Molasses. 

Molasses,  or  black  strap,  a  by-product  of  sugar  which,  prior  to  the 
war,  brought  such  a  low^  price  that  a  large  proportion  did  not  become 
marketable,  has  for  the  past  four  years  commanded  an  exceedingly 
high  price,  becoming  a  source  of  no  little  profit  to  the  sugar  mills. 

The  price  of  molasses  during  the  1917-18  campaign  was  $0.07  per 
gallon,  and  any  material  decrease  in  this  price  would  naturally  re- 
act on  the  economic  condition  of  this  Province. 

Tobacco  Shipped  Through  Habana. 

As  tobacco  continues  to  be  exported  via  Habana,  export  figures 
for  this  product  are  not  available.  The  crop  of  tobacco  for  1917-18 
was  entire!}'  satisfactory  with  respect  to  volume,  quality,  and  prices. 
The  outlook  for  the  1918-19  crop  is  very  promising,  and  it  may 
equal  or  even,  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Returns  to  the 
producer,  however,  maj^  not  be  much  greater,  some  of  the  profits 
being  absorbed  by  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

An  estimate  from  a  reliable  source  pla-ces  the  probable  yield  of  the 
1918-19  crop  at  12,000  to  14,000  bales  of  IGO  pounds  "each,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,920,000  to  2,2-10,000  pounds,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  more  than  the  preceding  year.  A  local  manufac- 
turing company,  known  as  Cienfuegos  Industrial,  S.  A.,  is  now  plac- 
ing cigarettes  on  the  market  which  are  finding  a  ready  sale.  The  next 
step  will  be  the  manufacture  of  wax  matches.  This  company  oper- 
ates machinery  of  both  American  and  Cuban  invention. 

Honey  and  Wax  Industry  Growing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  production  of  honey  and  wax  is  shipped 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  claimed  better  prices  prevail.  Some  of  these 
shipments  are  made  through  Habana.  The  aggregate,  however,  is  of 
minor  importance  as  an  export,  though  the  industry  is  slowly  in- 
creasing. 

With  the  exception  of  honey,  sugar,  and  molasses,  no  foodstuffs  are 
exported  from  this  consular  district,  and  comparatively  few  are  pro- 
duced for  local  consumption.  Foodstuffs  compose,  therefore,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  imports,  flour,  meat,  lard,  and  vegetables 
being  particularly  large  items. 
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Imports  into  Cienfuegos. 

Tlie  following  tabic  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  imports 
into  Cienfuegos  in  the  calendar  3- ears  1917  and  1918  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  those  from  the  United  States  alone  in  1918: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements,  not 

machinery 

Amber  jet pounds. . 

.\pparatus:  Beeculture.do 

Apparel  of  wool  and  manufac- 
tures thereof pounds. . 

Yarn do 

Asphalt do 

Beans bushels.. 

Boilers 

Books 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Butter pounds. . 

Calcium  carbide do 

Candles,  wax do 

Cars,  vehicles,  and  carriages: 

Railroad  cars 

Carriages  and  parts 

Cars,  street  railway 

Wagons,  velucles. ." 

Automobiles.  ...number.. 

Automobile  accessories. . . 
Cattle,     not     for     breeding, 

number 

Celluloid pounds. 

Cement barrels. 

Cheese pounds. 

Chemicals,   manufactures   of, 
and  products: 

Acids pounds . 

Fertilizers do. 

Oxides do... 

Simple    vegetable    com- 
pounds  pounds. 

Quinine do... 

All  other do... 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal tons.. 

Coflfee pounds . 

Cocoa  and  cacao do... 

Confectionery,  except  choco 

late pounds. 

Cork,  manufactures  of.  .do. . . 
Corn,  grain,  etc.: 

Rice do... 

Oats do... 

Maize do. 

Maize  meal barrels! 

Wh^at  flour do. . . 

Farmaccous        products, 
pounds 

Hay  and  fodder Ions. ! 

Cotton  and  manufactures: 

Raw pounds. . 

Thread do 

Piece  goods 

Knit  goods 

Lace '/' 

Clothing ..'.'.'... 

Trimming.. 

Another '.'.'."" 

Cuilery 

-Earthen, stone,  andchina  ware- 
Tiles 


From  all  countries. 


1917 


Quantity. 


13,622 


39,970 


716,045 
69,148 

606,811 
82, 351 


428,831 

6,974 

255, 154 


510 


1918 


Value.        Quantity. 


S39,663 
5,871 
4,155 

16,050 


238,647 


74,503 
3,488,949 


18,421 
21,241 

35,389,949 

680,054 

6,353,650 


3,680 
246 


Vitrified  pipe 

Crockery ^ 

Other  earthenware 

Fans 

Fish: 

Cod pounds . . 

Sardines do 

Shellfish do... 

Salmon do... 


152, 808 
90, 992 
9,270 


3,183 

960, 761 

33,416 

26, 828 

14, 735 

332 

319 

73, 776 

113,935 

16,  a» 
4,155 

150 
2,821 
9.9S9 


34, 598 
3,546 
19, 184 

28,048 

6,007 

7,578 

2,699 

489, 327 

210,555 


9 

1,426 

128,494 

17,  832 

1,437 

200, 292 

31,198 


2,051 
2,267 

1,688,014 

14,693 

160,302 

15,028 

797,896 


28,815 

461 
113 

651,986 
385,963 
188,667 
23 
39,809 
39, 947 
920 

14, 244 
5,550 

497 
3,785 

235 

16,402 
10,631 
1,649 


599, 682 

7  979 

414*383 

39,301 


82 

2,218 

109, 770 

963 


271,944 

4S,.';51 

338,613 

188,626 

13 

4,507 


106,532 

1,184,135 

13, 463 

11,656 


Value. 


859, 974 

2,827 

23, 339 

34,312 
2,055 
2,662 
193,646 
2,240 
5,243 
1,076,997 
5,549 

11,610 
7,567 

3,795 


51,867,981 

1,307,345 

2, 304, 868 

1,037 

49, 137 

416,476 
243 

339, 383 

7,781 


388, 834 
225, 577 


25,617 


58, 837 
37,110 
12,643 
4,742 

2,500 

5,163 

167, 792 

258 


12, 736 
3,706 
19, 285 

9,359 

909 

910 

5, 572 

877, 798 

168,243 

3,922 

1,140 


From  United  States. 


1918 


Quantity. 


174 
128,494 


200,292 
9,896 


585,935 

7,979 

414,3.83 

39,301 


3,582,546 

36, 295 

104, 176 

12,617 

644, 176 

15,756 
24,511 

17, 134 

3,984 

1,460,994 

235, 503 

25,860 

6,474 

800 

48,751 

7,844 

1,552 

2,946 

480 


82 

1,338 

109, 770 

750 


271,944 

48,000 

338,613 

103, 101 

13 

4,567 


106,532 
13,463 
11,656 


5,056 
1,307,345 
1,404,459 

1,032 
49, 137 

372, 409 
243 

339,308 
7,781 


1,129 


62,662 
32, 448 


2,261 


188, 340 
225,577 


25,617 


Value. 


842, 154 

384 

23, 339 


2,662 
64, 219 
2,240 
5,243 
1,042,686 
5,549 
11,610 
7,567 

3,795 


68, 837 
36, 778 
12,643 
4,742 

2,500 

2,748 

167,792 

210 


12, 736 
3,224 
19,285 


910 

5,572 

877, 798 


I 


-3,922 
1,140 


538 

36, 295 

56,520 

12,561 

644, 176 

12,672 
24, 511 

17,048 

3,984 

946, 599 

181,968 

4,617 

4,887 

768 

25, 861 

5,629 

134 

2,946 

162 


31,287 
32, 448 
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Article. 


Fruit: 

Dried pounds. . . 

Canned do 

Glass  manufactuies do  — 

Mirrors do  — 

Glue .'.do 

Gum,  resin do — 

Hardware;  tools do 

Hats dozen. . 

Hemp,  flax 

Lard pounds. . 

Leather  and  manufaeiui-es: 

Dressed pounds . . 

Manufactures, except  boots 

and  shoes pounds. . 

Linen  and  mr.nufaelures: 

Fabrics do 

Trimmincs do 

Clothing.. do 

Sugar  bags do  — 

Cordage do 

All  other 

Machinery: 

Sugar  m  x!:ing 

Agricultural 

Electrical 

Parts,  etc 

Sewing 

Bicycles 

Motor  cycles 

Velocipedes 

Marine  m  ichinery 

All  oilier ." 

Meals: 

Pork,  s  .lied 

Ham pounds. 

Metals  and  ores: 

Copper  alloys  and  m  mu- 

faeiures pounds. 

Copper  sheet do . . . 

Iron  and  s"ee!— Cas:-ircn 
manufactures,  .pomids . . 
Wrought  iron  and  steel — 
Sheets  rolled. pounds. . 

Bars do 

Wires     and     cables, 

pounds 

Manufactures  of, 

pounds 

Barbed  wire. pounds. . 

Nails do 

Pipes do 

In  pieces do. 

Rails do. 

Another do 

Lead do 

Nickel    and    aluminum, 

pounds 

Solder pounds.. 

Tin,     manufactures     of, 

pounds 

Milk,  condensed pounds. . 

Musical  instruments: 

Pianos  and   organs, 

number 

All  other number. . 

Oils: 

Animal gallons. . 

Cottonseed do 

Other  vegetable 

Petroleum — 

Crude do 

Refined do 

Gasoline do 

Lubricating  oil  .do 

For  soap  manufacture, 

gallons 

Oilcloth pounds. . 

Onions do 


Allcoimtrics. 


United  States. 


Quantity. 


25, 323 


Value. 


S3, 52.5 


9,5S9 


Quantity. 


124, 458 


0,001,545 


66,381 


1,176,179 
405, 566 


138,219 

940,518 
632,698 

370,112 


861,450 


2,069,068 


14,740,462 


3,782 
432, 491 


14,360 
35, 690 
13,771 

111,312 
17,894 
11,501 

261, 626 


303, 798 


232 
2,832 
30,521 
9,815 
5,227 
864,253 

18,183 

19,  S76 

52,471 

2, 223 

439 

792, 678 

14,921 

460 


431,801  ., 

163 

14,020 

198,770 

26,989 


226, 885 
10.),:3S7 


53, 457 
47,573 


29,345 


35,416 
'96,' 057 


770, 462 


1,203 
20,225 


225 

582 

5,474 
44,096 
11,030 

31,. 520 
2,579 
2,659 

71,427 


2,750 


2,004 

381,776 

142, 334 

10.410 

12;  927 

460, 393 

69, 8S2 

409 


Value. 


4,741,813 

72,327 

53,447 

70,944 

1,767 

1,525 

11,822,074 

98, 9.30 


1,48.5,  ;07 
548,  Ctw 


57, 795 
11,594 

5, 385, 762 

7.37,913 
1,051,101 

278,041 

937, 037 

278,041 

915 

388,905 

1,272,640 

2,814,110 

1,850,524 

7,333 

4,377 
169 

20, 795 
594, 779 


6 
3,604 


24,891 
21,951 


630,998 

94,471 

393,367 

57, 259 
26, 719 
162,914 


$1,870 
22, 427 
17,082 
4,048 
1,101 
12,875 
19,476 
3,221 


1, 131,  .300 
40, 742 
41,. 5.39 

77, 550 

3,357 

3,865 

1,600,905 

.33, 98.5 


187, 758 

389 

77,  .547 


36, 029 

4,709 

1,273 

185 

2,085 

16, 162 

392,  S87 
210, 0:36 


16,400 
4,098 

654,098 

55,590 
48,419 

48, 722 

75, 452 
42,208 

266 
26, 480 
77,525 
88, 108 
434,088 

748 

5,474 
111 

4,844 
58, 731 


2,740 
1,051 


1918 


Quantity.        Value 


372, 449 
142,151 
10,410 
12,927 
466, 393 
66, 702 
60 


4,701,467 

72,327 

53,018 

1, 494 

858 

1, 525 


93,907 


1,485,207 
548,667 


39,487 
11,594 

5,332,919 

737, 913 
1,051,164 

278,041 

906,444 
278,041 


388, 905 

1,272,610 

2,814,110 

1,844,379 

7,333 

3,123 
169 

14,289 
594,606 


5 
183 


30,942 
22,9C8 


108,853 
20,418 
110, 390 

31,428 
11,283 
5,164 


24,891 
21,427 


030, 998 

94, 471 

393,367 

57, 259 
26,057 
93,705 


521,507 

16,985 

4,048 

1,101 

12,875 

18,390 

121 


1,122,483 

40,742 

40, 566 

1,990 
1,048 
3,865 


31,424 


187, 758 

389 

77,547 


36, 029 

4,700 

1,273 

185 

2,085 

16, 162 

392, 387 
210,636 


13,958 
4,098 

634,928 

55, 590 
48,419 

48, 722 

69;  240 
42, 208 


26, 480 
77,525 
88, 108 
430, 815 
748 

3,756 
111 

3,946 
58,634 


1,247 
49 


30,942 
22,334 


108,853 
26,418 
110,390 

31,428 
11,183 
2.750 
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Article. 


Paints: 

Mineral pounds. . 

Varnishes gallons. . 

Other pounds- 
Paper,  and  articles  of: 

Writing   and   print- 
ing  pounds.. 

Pasteboard  boxes . .  .do 

Other  articles  of  paste- 
board  pounds. 

Another do... 

Paraffin do. . . 

Peas do... 

Perfumery 

Pharmaceutical   prepara- 
tions  pounds. 

Picliles do. . . 

Shoe  blacking do... 

Plated  and  gUt  ware do. . . 

Potatoes do . . . 

Rubber,  manufactures  of 

Salt pounds . . 

S  cales do  - .  - 

Sausages do. . . 

Straw  for  brooms do. . . 

Silk,  manufactures  of— 

Piece  goods do... 

Other do... 

Soap,  and  materials  for.'etc: 

Toilet do... 

Bars do... 

Other do... 

Grease  for  manufacturing. 

Glycerin pounds. 

Other  animal  fats 

Starch pounds. 

Stone 

Toys  and  games pounds. 

Tobacco,  plug  and  twist 

Tjrpewriters number. 

Turpentine gallons . 

Vegetables,  prepared  or  pre- 
served   poimds. 

Walking  sticks 

Waterproof  cloth pounds. 

Wines  and  liquors: 

Stin  wines gallons. 

In  bottles 

Sparkling 

Cider 

Liquors  and  cordials 

Beer 

Wood: 

Common   pine,   not 
dressed feet . 

Pulp 

Another 

Woods,  manufactured: 

Furniture 

Boxes 

Barrels 

Willow  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Total  for  Cienfuegos. 
Total  for  Caibarien. . 
Total  for  Sagua 


Grand  total . 


All  countries. 


Quantity.        Value 


398,840 
1,313 
14, 438 


13, 455 
17,595 

28,881 
307,315 


5,620,600 


a  18, 383 


S50, 794 
1,203 
2,013 


1,543 
1,410 

1,430 
27, 214 


72, 203 
11,611 


3,002 
9,698 

23, 897 
8,037 

32,329 


1,157 
1,552 

1,070 
2.5, 773 
29, 158 
179,303 
10,052 
21,723 


1,093 
6,795 
11,093 


14,908 

9,209 

462 

67,368 


178, 128 

1,745 

121, 478 


40,477 
13,663 


259,623 


12,008,998 
6, 204, 957 
4,291,342 


22, 505, 297 


1918 


Quantity.        Value 


387, 257 
3, 487 
51,810 


523,906 
7,376 

317,891 
150, 863 
234,954 
467,863 


74,057 

174, 570 

4,672 

13,542 

1,422,827 


6, 669, 014 

2,807 

70, 055 

157, 067 

3,003 
171 

468, 864 
825, 347 


411,907 
"'44,' 726' 


10,061 

b 2, 181 

2 

2,096 

188, 020 


1,456 
76,014 


9,791,000 


$48, 748 
4,193 
1,547 


46,550 
452 

14,275 
15, 150 
35, 182 
54, 289 
34,377 

35, 182 
8,064 
1,114 
15, 677 
43,222 
16, 661 
66, 777 
3,326 
6,549 
28, 387 

10, 196 
023 

15, 647 
46, 223 


59, 727 
"2"598 


4, 031 

10, 970 

102 

884 

9,359 
101 
891 

43,  SOS 
C,  5(50 
2, 390 
284 
2,075 

18,853 


130, 592 

51, 747 


3,470 
481,338 


10, 788, 638 
6, 419, 513 
4, 188, 420 


27,396,571 


United  States. 


Quantity.        Value. 


387,257 
3,487 
19, 373 


523,900 
7,376 

317,891 
150,803 
234, 954 


00,687 
9,902 
4,072 

13,542 
888,308 


6, 126, 214 

2,867 
50, 135 
157, 667 

2,022 


461,172 

825, 347 


411,907 
"17,' 875 


8,274 

!>2,181 

2 

2,096 

163, 161 


1,456 
6,170 


9,054,000 


2,915 


$48,748 
4,193 


46,550 
452 

14, 275 
15, 150 
35, 182 


14,724 

34, 932 

816 

1,114 

15,  C77 
30,231 
16, 661 
04,869 
3,326 
4,955 
28, 387 

9,531 


10, 154 
46,223 


59, 727 
"'1,050 


3,745 

10, 970 

102 


4,962 

""s9i 

4,069 


1,241 
13, 490 


229,017 


51,065 
51,065 


3,470 
330,684 


9, 888, 640 
4,180,008 
3, 296, 463 


17,365,111 


a  Pounds. 


6  Boxes. 


Note.— These  figures  are  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  customhouses  at  Cienfuegos,  Caibarien,  and 
Sagua,  Cuba. 


CUBA — CIENFUEGOS. 


Imports  Increase  More  in  Value  than  in  Quantity. 

While  statistics  show  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  vahies  of  im- 
ports in  1918,  it  decs  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  has  been  a 
proportionate  increase  in  volume.  On  the  contrary,  due  to  the  higher 
prices  prevailing-,  there  are  instances  of  decreases  in  the  voIu.ih'-  and 
increases  in  the  value  of  certain  commodities. 

•  The  value  given  above  of  the  merchandise  imported  through  the 
three  chief  ports  of  this  consular  district  does  not  represent  the  total 
value  of  merchandise  received  here  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  A  considerable  amount  reached  its  destination  in  this 
district  through  the  customhouse  of  Habana,  for  which  no  figures 
are  available.  However,  the  apparent  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000 
in  imports  is  worthy  of  notice  and  is  a  reflection  of  the  prosperity 
which  prevails  throughout  not  only  the  district,  but  the  entire  island. 
General  purchasing  power  continues  greater  than  in  pre-war  years, 
but  in  many  cases  wages  and  salaries  have  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Through  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  the  value  of  imports  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $4,779,640,  or  almost  40  per  cent  over  the  1917  figure.  Ap- 
proximately 85  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  received  at  this  port  in 
1918  came  from  the  United  States,  including  $9,888,640  w^orth  of 
manufactures  and  products  of  the  country  and  $4,359,873  worth  of 
manufactures  and  products  of  other  countries  shipped  via  ports  of 
the  United  States.     Rice  is  one  of  the  chief  reexport  commodities. 

Origin  of  Imports  into  Cienfuegos. 

The  share  of  the  countries  contributing  to  the  imports  of  Cien- 
fuegos appears  in  the  following  table  of  imports  at  that  port  for  the 
calendar  years  1916,  1917,  and  1918 : 


Country  of  origiu. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

$7, 899, 183 

34,451 

32,178 

4,238 

15, 640 

507,992 

1,524 

606, 127 

42,084 

4,126 

$8,067,723 

54,551 

17, 092 

6,126 

10, 894 

530,320 

1,279 

497, 865 

18, 669 

53,949 

6,682 

146, 218 

216, 6S3 

92, 504 

$14,248,513 

France .                              

5,311 

Italy...                                                                                      

969 

Netherlands      

6,555 

324, 809 

7,648 
641,140 

Canada  

48  425 

Sweden 

Switzerland .  . 

Slexieo 

31,480 
108,110 
180,404 
119,244 
1,526,459 
486,386 
33,388 
283,938 
326 

64,389 

Porto  Rico 

167, 055 

Argentina 

13  838 

Uruguay 

India 

992,030 
607,070 
113,552 
760, 855 

200, 439 

China 

495, 343 

Japan 

181,485 

Siam 

274, 725 

Venezuela 

52, 337 

Colombia 

39, 103 
15,456 

12,891 

All  other  countries 

9,310 

42,761 

Total 

11,926,588 

12, 248, 621 

16,788,636 

Shipping  Chiefly  in  American  Vessels. 

From  statistics  furnished  by  the  customhouse  at  the  port  of  Cien- 
fuegos, it  is  noted  that  281  vessels  departed  during  the  year  1918.  Of 
this  number  records  of  the  consulate  account  for  260  cleared  for 
ports  in  the  United  States,  comprising  112  American,  61  British, 
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5G  Danish,  19  Norwegian,  1  Spanish,  1  Venezuelan,  1  Hondiiran, 
1  Cuban,  1  French,  4  Swedish,  and  3  Dutch  vessels.  Their  destina- 
tions were  as  follows: 


Ports. 


New  York . . . 
New  Orleans. 
Philadelphia . 

Boston 

Mobile 

Baltimore 

Charleston 

Savannah 

Pascagoula. . . 

Norfolk 

Sabine 

Port  Arthur. . 
Orange 


Number. 


Ports. 


Galveston 

Brunswick 

Key  West 

Tampa 

Jacksonville 

Newport  News 

Pensacola 

Hampton  Roads 

Gulfport 

Texas  City 

Ports  not  designated . 


Total . 


Number. 


40 


260 


During  1918  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  practically  every  re- 
spect in  the  shipj)ing  at  the  port  of  Cienfuegos,  in  comparison  with 
the  preceding  year.  This  undoubtedly  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
food  control  centered  in  Habana.  There  should  be  a  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  upon  the  formal  termination  of  the  control  measures 
instituted  during  the  war. 

With  Central  and  South  American  ports  there  is  little  commerce, 
cattle  from  Venezuela  and  Colombia  comprising  the  imports  from 
that  section.  During  1919  five  American  vessels  cleared  for  the 
Canal  Zone.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  practically  no  inter- 
change of  commerce  with  Porto  Rico,  but  a  few  vessels  from  ports 
of  that  island  call  at  Cienfuegos,  with  either  cargo  in  transit  or  in 
ballast.  One  vessel,  a  British  cable  repair  boat,  was  cleared  from 
this  port  for  Porto  Rico  with  Ponce  at  its  destination. 
Improvements  in  Transportation  Facilities — Mining. 

The  need  of  increased  facilities  for  transporting  products  to  sea- 
ports is  leading  to  railway  construction.  During  the  year  8  kilo- 
meters (1  kilometer  equals  0.621  mile)  of  railroad  were  completed 
from  Cumanayagua  to  the  spur  of  the  Carlota  mine,  8  kilometers 
from  Caunao  to  the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos,  and  4  kilometers  on  the 
Cruces  branch.  However,  none  of  these  branches  are  as  jet  in  opera- 
tion. Passenger  traffic  continues  to  increase  and  10  cars  have  been 
added  to  the  company's  service  during  the  year  1918. 

At  the  Carlota  mine,  the  property  of  the  Davison  Sulphur  &' 
Phosphate  Co.,  it  is  claimed  that  250  tons  of  sulphur  ore  are  being 
mined  daily.  Transport  facilities,  however,  are  not  completed, 
though  work  is  being  pushed  on  a  terminal  conductor  extending  into 
the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos  by  which  the  ore  is  to  be  loaded  on  vessels. 
The  intervening  rail  facilities  are  about  completed. 

The  Cuban  Central  Railroad  (Ltd.)  is  now  rendering  an  hourly 
passenger  service  to  Palmira  and  Cruces.  Progress  has  been-  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  Cienfuegos,  Palmira,  and  Cruces  Electric 
Railway  &  Power  Co.  While  this  progress  has  been  slow,  the  vari- 
ous branches  are  nearing  completion.  The  lack  of  suitable  terminal 
facilities  will  prevent  the  road  from  taking  part  in  the  1918-19  sugar 
traffic. 

Street  Paving  in  Cienfuegos. 

The  results  in  the  paving  of  the  Cienfuegos  streets  have  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  in  1917,  a  smaller  percentage  of  work  having  been 
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accomplished  in  1918.  There  stiil  remains  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  streets  to  be  paved,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tract will  shortl}'  terminate.  An  extension  will  in  all  probability 
be  requested.  The  work  is  considered  of  such  importance  as  to  merit 
patience,  considering  especially  the  high  cost  of  material,  which  has 
probably  prevented  a  more  speedy  completion. 
Extension  of  American  Trade. 

Selling  in  this  consular  district  is  carried  on  largeh'  through  sales 
agents,  who  usually  carry  a  line  of  samples.  Most  staple  products 
are  imported  direct  by  the  principal  importers,  and  distributed  to 
small  dealers  for  the  retail  trade.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  agents.  Practically  all  food  products,  as  well  as 
manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds,  are  imported.  Farming  in  this 
section  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  raising  of  sugar  cane  and 
tobacco,  while  manufacturing  is  limited  to  the  production  of  sugar. 
These  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  depend  on 
foreign  products,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  extravagance,  owing 
to  the  prices  obtained  for  exports  and  the  high  wages  of  the  working 
classes. 

This  district  should  afford  a  permanent  market  for  American 
goods.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  textiles  of  all  grades,  novelties, 
shoes,  jewelry,  chinaware,  toys,  house  and  office  furnishings,  musical 
instruments,  automobiles,,  trucks  and  tractors,  electrical  supplies, 
sanitary  plumbing,  sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  typewriters,  cal- 
culating machines,  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies,  stationery, 
canned  and  preserved  foodstuffs,  drugs,  chemicals,  toilet  articles, 
traveling  bags,  haberdashery,  hoisery,  undervrear  (light  weight), 
cooking  utensils,  sheet  and  bar  steel,  sporting  goods,  paints  and  oils, 
hardware,  and  many  other  articles. 

NUEVA  GERONA,  ISLE  OF  PINES. 

By  Consul  W.  Bardel. 

The  consular  district  of  Nueva  Gerona  comprises  all  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  which  is  located  some  84  nautical  miles  south  of  the  western 
end  of  Cuba  and  is  officially  attached  to  the  Province  of  Habana. 
The  island  has  an  area  of  about  797  square  miles;  it  counts  about 
3,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  600  are  Americans,  the  rest  behig 
native  white  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  and  negroes  born  in  Cuba  or 
coming  from  the  other  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  in  the  charge  of  a  civil  governor, 
called  "xVlcalde,"  and  a  military  officer  commanding  a  detachment 
of  rural  guards.  The  judicial  functions  are  in  charge  of  a  judge 
who  presides  over  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  the  Correctional,  and 
the  Civil  Courts.  Another  judge  has  charge  of  the  Municipal 
Court.  The  seat  of  all  of  these  authorities  is  at  Nueva  Gerona. 
The  island  has  two  customs  districts,  the  one  at  Nueva  Gerona,  with 
the  port  of  Jucaro  as  an  auxiliary,  and  the  other  the  district  of  Los 
Indios  on  the  southwest  coast.  The  latter,  however,  has  had  to  be 
closed  temporarily  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  dock  there 
by  the  hurricane  of  September,  1917.  It  is  expected  that  this  cus- 
toms district  will  again  be  in  operation  by  the  last  of  1919,  when 
the  dock  will  be  rebuilt. 
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Most  of  the  Island  Adapted  to  Agriculture. 

With  the  exception  of  two  ridges  of  small  mountains — the  highest 
peaks  of  which  have  an  elevation  of  about  1,600  feet — one  on  the 
northeast  coast  near  the  town  of  Nueva  Gerona,  and  the  other  a 
ridge  of  smaller  importance  on  the  south  coast,  the  territory  of  the 
island  is  rolling,  partially  cultivated,  and  partially  covered  with 
palms  and  pines,  the  latter  giving  the  island  its  name. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry. 

Nearl}^  90  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  of  the 
island  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  who  raise  citrus  fruit — princi- 
pally grapefruit — and  early  vegetables,  such  as  peppers  and  egg- 
plants, almost  all  of  these  proclucts  being  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Cultivation  is  always  fraught  with  some  risk  of  loss  by 
the  elements,  especially  hurricanes  which  at  times  strike  the  island. 
Agriculture  proved  fairly  successful  up  to  the  year  1914,  when  prices 
in  the  American  markets  became  so  low  owing  to  overproduction  that 
citrus  fruit  had  to  be  sold  at  little  or  no  profit.  When  the  market 
conditions  became  better,  transportation,  after  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  was  very  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
fertilizers,  which  are  required  on  this  island  for  every  kind  of 
production,  could  be  had  only  at  prices  so  high  they  were  almost 
prohibitive. 

Agricultural  Handicaps. 

In  September,  1917,  about  the  time  the  grapefruit  began  to  ripen, 
a  terrific  hurricane  struck  the  island,  devastating  nearly  half  of  it, 
carrying  off  fruit  and  packing  houses,  and  damaging  the  trees 
seriously.  Not  only  was  the  crop  ruined  completely,  but  the  groves 
were  left  in  such  a  deplorable  state  that  it  will  take  at  least  two 
years  before  they  can  be  brought  back  to  their  original  healthy  con- 
dition. Besides  many  other  difficulties,  the  farmers  here  have  been 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  labor,  many  able-bodied  men  having 
gone  to  Cuba  or  the  United  States,  where  on  account  of  war  condi- 
tions they  could  earn  larger  wages. 

It  has  been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is,  the  custom  among  the 
farmers  to  give  all  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruit  and 
tropical  vegetables,  disregarding  the  raising  of  foodstuff  for  their 
own  consumption.  This  has  necessitated  their  buying  many  prod- 
ucts at  high  prices  which  they  could  have  raised  on  their  own 
farms  for  almost  nothing.  Some  of  the  farmers  here  have  become 
wiser  in  this  respect,  however. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  following  statement  of  annual  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  this  district  shows,  the  quantity  of  grapefruit 
exported  in  1918,  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  was  less  than 
one-third  of  the  quantity  exported  in  1917,  and  the  quantity  of 
vegetables  was  60  per  cent  less  in  1918  than  in  1917.  Grapefruit 
brought  much  higher  prices  than  in  former  years,  as  did  also  the 
vegetables,  offsetting  to  some  extent  the  smaller  quantities,  but  trade 
conditions  are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Everyone  here  is  hoping 
that  the  present  fine  prospects  for  a  large  crop  in  the  current  year 
may  be  realized. 
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Declared  exports  for  the  two  years  were : 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Grapefruit 

Pineapples 

crates.. 

do.... 

109, 070 
1,686 

$196,326 
3,372 

35,000 

$70, 008 

Shooks,  domestic 

6,100 
21,662 

1,885 

Vegetables 

crates.. 

55, 256 

60,617 

83, 789 

Total 

260,315 

156, 282 

Mining  and  Other  Industries. 

One  source  of  great  relief  for  this  island  may  come  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  iron  mines  discovered  here.  Nothing  of  great  im- 
portance has  developed  as  yet,  but  of  the  18  or  20  mines  so  far 
staked  out  all  over  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island  2  show 
most  promising  prospects.  The  managing  engineers  pronounce  the 
ore  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  claim  that  it  is  only  the  problem  of 
proper  transportation  that  still  delays  the  successful  exploitation  of 
the  mines. 

Besides  a  large  box  factory  which  turns  out  over  1,000,000  boxes 
annually  for  the  packing  of  Cuban  pineapples,  Iavo  canning  estab- 
lishments, four  sawmills,  one  marble-cutting  shop,  and  a  turpentine 
plant  under  American  control,  there  is  no  manufacturing  of  any 
importance  done  here.  Nearly  all  articles  needed  for  living  pur- 
poses, even  most  of  the  foodstuffs,  have  to  be  either  bought  in  Cuba 
or  imported.  During  the  war  all  imported  articles  used  here  came 
from  the  United  States. 
Merchandise  Imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  quantity  in  kilos  (1  kilo  is  equivalent 
to  2.201G  pounds)  and  value  of  articles  imported  directly  from  the 
United  States  in  1918.  A  comparative  statement  can  not  be  fur- 
nished, as  all  records  of  the  customhouse  of  this  port  Avere  de- 
stroyed in  the  hurricane  of  1917.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  as  many 
more  American  goods  arived  here  through  Habana  merchants,  so 
in  view  of  the  comparatively  small  community,  the  figures  for  im- 
ported American  goods  make  a  fairly  good  showing : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 
Automobile  accessories. . 
Butter  and  substitutes... 

Canned  goods 

Cement 

Cereals  and  grains 

Chemical  products 

Chinaware 

Cotton  goods 

Cutlery 

Dry  goods 

Earthenware 

Fertilizer 

Flour 

Fruit,  dried 

Fruit,  fresh 

Furniture 

Gasoline 

Glassware 

Groceries 

Hardware  and  tools 

Household  goods 


Kilos. 


Value. 


$1,366 

2,034 

2,122 

2, 652 

13 

1,894 

1,342 

40 

1,332 

39 

2,023 

4 

4, 552 

2.454 

■  526 

181 

200 

340 

172 

2,740 

2,617 

845 


Articles. 


Ironware 

I.eatherware 

.Machinery 

Musical  instruments 

Paints,  vamish,  etc 

Paper 

Petroleimi 

Pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Photographic  supplies 

Rubber  goods 

Shoes 

Soap 

Sugar 

Tins,  empty 

Tobacco 

Toys 

Vegetables,  fresh 

Wooden  articles 

Woolen  goods 

Ail  other  articles 


Total. 


Kilos. 


185 

310 

18,686 

5t 

1,214 

18,814 

2,851 

28 

136 

693 

3,298 

3,923 

309 

1,003 

1,219 

32S 

20, 832 

408 

4 

8,257 


Value. 


$97 

235 

6,890 

54 

304 
1,908 

167 
17 

253 

730 
2,427 

799 
08 

313 
1,006 

130 
1,139 

734 

8 

2,907 


49,734 
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American  Stores  Predominate. 

While  tlie  Americans  residing;  here  are  a  small  minority  of  the 
total  population,  they  control,  almost  entirely,  the  trade  and  agri- 
culture of  this  island,  most  of  the  better  stores  bein^-  owned  b}^  them 
and  patronized  by  everj'one.  American  goods  being  preferred  to 
all  others,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  with  the  betterment  of  general  con- 
ditions and  improvement  in  transportation,  this  district  will  ahvays 
be  a  fair  field  for  the  introduction  of  American  products. 

Until  the  port  of  Los  Indios,  at  which  ocean-going  vessels  could 
formerly  land,  is  supplied  with  a  new  dock,  all  shipping  to  and  from 
this  island  is  done  through  the  port  of  Nueva  Gerona  and  its  aux- 
iliary port  at  Jucaro.  This  shipping,  on  account  of  the  shallowness 
of  the  water,  has  to  be  performed  by  small  steamers  owned  b}^  the 
Isle  of  Pines  Steamship  Co.,  or  by  small  sailing  vessels. 

The  banking  facilities  for  the  island  are  furnished  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner  by  an  American  bank  which  has  correspondence  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

NUEVITAS, 

By   Consul   John   S.    Calvert. 

The  Province  of  Camaguey  (formerly  Puerto  Principe),  which 
forms  the  Nuevitas  consular  district,  is  the  second  in  size  of  the 
six  provinces  of  Cuba,  having  an  area  of  about  10,190  square  miles. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  thinly  populated  of  them  all.  According  to 
the  1007  census  it  ranked  sixth  in  population,  with  118,000  people, 
of  whom  91.3  per  cent  were  Cubans,  T.l  per  cent  Spaniards,  and 
1.6  |>er  cent  of  other  nationalities.  In  race  81.7  ])er  cent  were  white, 
and  18.3  per  cent  negro.  The- present  population  is  estimated  at 
about  200,000,  with  the  foreign  element,  especially  that  composed  of 
other  West  Indians,  proportionately  larger.  The  capital,  Cama- 
guey, has  now  about  35,000  people,  Ciego  de  Avila,  the  second  town, 
about  15,000,  and  Nuevitas  and  Moron  between  5,000  and  10,000. 

Camaguey  is  located  inland,  45  miles  by  rail  from  Nuevitas,  which 
latter  town  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  sugar-export- 
ing ports  on  the  island,  and  bids  fair  to  become  in  the  inune- 
diate  future  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  ports  in  this  regard. 
The  district  was  formerly  noted  for  cattle  raising,  but  within  the 
past  half  dozen  years  the  raising  of  sugar  cane  and  the  grinding  of  it 
into  raw  sugar  has  become  the  important  industry.  Nuevitas  has  no 
other  important  manufacturing  industries,  and  it  imports  practically 
everything  consumed. 

Altitude  Tempers  the  Heat  in  this  District. 

The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  a  central  plain  several  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  is  tropical  and  insular,  and  the 
heat,  while  not  extreme  for  the  tropics,  extends  throughout  the  year, 
there  being  very  few  days  which  are  really  cool.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  year  at  Camaguey  City  is  77.3°  F.  The  rainy  season 
usually  occurs  during  May  and  the  summer  months,  but  even  at 
other  seasons  there  is  considerable  hu.midity  in  the  atmosphere.  At 
Nuevitas  the  prevailing  wind  is  northeast. 

The  customs  and  manners  of  the  district  are  those  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, inthier/cr;.  to  a  certain  degree,  by  its  proximity  to  the  LTnited 
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States.     The  standards  of  living  create  a  demand  for  the  better 
grades  of  food  and  clothing,  and,  to  some  extent,  luxurico.     Houses 
are  generally  of  the  one-story  type,  and  not  modern  in  their  arrange- 
ments. 
United  States  First  in  Trade  with  Neuvitas. 

The  Nuevitas  district  has  always  enjoyed  a  large  trade  with  the 
United  States,  this  country  taking  most  of  its  exported  ]:)roducts, 
and  furnishing  the  larger  share  of  its  imports.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  however,  owing  to  the  restricted  production 
in  European  lands  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  the  United 
States  has  practically  absorbed  the  import  trade  of  the  district  in  all 
competitive  lines,  and  takes  all  of  its  exports,  except  sucli  raw  sugar 
as  is  now  by  arrangement  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  instance,  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  of  the  total  value  of 
imj)orts  through  the  port  of  Nuevitas,  amounting  to  $2,9-16,875  ac- 
cording to  customhouse  figures,  $2,816,461  represented  American 
goods,  and  the  balance,  $130,414,  represented  imports  from  foreign 
countries  b}'  way  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  transshipped  goods, 
Spain  and  England  furnished  the  larger  portion,  which  consisted 
mosth"  of  wine  and  canned  goods  from  Spain,  and  jute  sacks  from 
England  (British  India). 

In  1913,  the  last  pre-war  vear,  $867,716  of  the  total  imports  of 
$1,155,262  came  from  the  United  States,  $152,831  from  Great  Britain, 
$27,169  from  Spain,  $255  from  other  countries,  and  $107,291  from 
foreign  countries  shipping  through  American  ports.  At  sihat  time 
a  certain,  though  not  considerable,  amount  of  foreign  goods  im]Dorted 
through  the  United  States,  consisted  of  sugar  machinery  from  France 
and  Germany. 
Principal  Imports  from«All  Countries. 

Detailed  statistics  of  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1918  are  not 
as  yet  available.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  figures  for  the  principal  imports 
in  1917,  and  the  preceding  j^ear,  are  given  below.  It  is  understood 
that  the  imports  during  1918  as  respects  articles  and  quantities  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  for  the  two  preceding  years,  any  dif- 
ferences being  due  to  the  war-time  control  over  exports  exercised  by 
the  United  States  Government: 


Articles. 


Farm  implements kilos. 

Coal,  anthracite tons. 

Lumber,  pine,  not  planed Mfeet. 

Cement barrels . 

Oils ,  refined gallons. 

Iron  and  steel: 

Iron  bars  and  rods kilos. 

Iron  plates  and  sheets do . . . 

Steel  rails do. . . 

Tools do... 

Nails do. . . 

Pipes  and  fittings do. . . 

Clothing,  readv-made do. . . 

Sugar  bags...." do... 

Furniture,  wooden do 

Shoes: 

Men's pairs . 

Women's do... 

Children's do... 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

7,829 

S6, 119 

15,169 

$13,945 

20 

62 

40, 953 

210, 968 

1,628 

19, 342 

2,745 

82, 561 

22,588 

30,482 

26,728 

41,327 

13,485 

3,110 

145, 094 

41,075 

24, 609 

1,437 

857,918 

66,004 

24.3,  435 

24,170 

227, 914 

37,097 

1,931,642 

59,485 

.3,382,977 

246, 340 

34, 773 

12, 632 

59, 382 

29,028 

54,398 

5,  806 

271,479 

25,097 

180,266 

14,  660 

568, 365 

62,294 

57, 809 

84, 275 

48,735 

98, 717 

315, 890 

66, 477 

153, 399 

41,150 

296,735 

47, 438 

271,341 

53,022 

41,799 

87,760 

45, 224 

105, 465 

21,585 

31, 620 

20,704 

42, 039 

4,056 

3,286 

10,747 

11,239 

14 
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AvUtlei: 

1910 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

MschlnorT: 

Susar  rail]  and  accessories 

Electrical 

kilos.. 

• do.... 

1,240,795 

13,766 

11,603 

112,164 

SlOO, C42 
7,909 
2,876 
32, 409 

£68 

423, 373 
63, 873 
30, 333 

374,941 

$82,088 
32, 710 

do.... 

13,834 

Other            

do.... 

116, 284 

Vehicles: 

51,634 

number.. 

38 
ISO, 333 

289, 135 
118, 2<33 
11,125 
C34, 009 
143, 379 

17, 665 

Carts      

kilos.. 

37,  t84 

310, 122 
21?,  569 

10, 203 
609, 645 

43, 125 

4,211 

66,055 
25,007 
59, 892 
28,  tSO 
6,404 

26,043 

Heat,  and  meat  products: 

Hams,  etc 

Lard 

Wheat  flour 

Potatoes 

Coffee 

do.... 

....do.... 

barrels.. 

kilos.. 

pounds.. 

80, 040 
20,632 
112, 832 
44,723 
20, 815 

Many  Imported  Goods  Received  from  Habana. 

The  figures  given  for  1918  and  1913  -were  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Nuevitas  customhouse,  and  those  for  1916  and  1917  from  an 
annual  publication  of  the  Cuban  Treasury  Department.  They  do 
not  furnish,  however,  a  complete  index  to  the  trade  of  this  district 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  always  been  customary  to  rely  upon 
Habana,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  Santiago,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Province  in  certain  lines.  A  great  part  of  the  merchandise  brought 
from  Habana  by  coastwise  steamer  consists  of  transshipped  goods 
that  are  entered  at  the  Nuevitas  customhouse,  but  it  has  been  found 
impossible-  to  obtain  data  with  respect  to  the  movement  by  rail. 
Generally  speaking,  how^ever,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the 
foodstuffs — flour,  lard,  hams,  bacon,  potatoes,  etc. — and  coal,  cement, 
and  lumber,  are  imported  via  Nuevitas.  The  United  States  has 
always  furnished  most  of  these  goods.  The  samCf  is  true  in  regard  to 
hardware,  steel  rails,  and  machinery,  although  the  heavy  sugar-mill 
machinery,  which  has  only  been  imported  to  any  great  extent  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  coincident  with  the  development  of  this 
Province  as  a  sugar  jDroducer,  is  mostly  brought  in  via  the  Key  AVest- 
Habana  Rail  Ferry,  being  handled  through  without  breaking  bulk. 
Naturally  most  of  this  machinery  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Textile  goods,  with  the  exception  of  men's  cotton  clothing,  are  mainly 
purchased  in  Habana,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  w'ar  American 
textiles  have  been  sold  in  increasing  quantities  and  have  held  a  com- 
manding position  in  that  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  500,000 
Spaniards  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  wdiolesale  and  retail  trade  is  vir- 
tually in  their  hands,  and  they  favor  European,  particularly  Spanish, 
textile  goods,  their  purchases  of  the  American  article  so  far  having 
been  apparently  chiefly  due  to  their  inability  to  obtain  textiles  from 
the  former  sources. 

American  shoes  have  bettered  their  hold  on  the  market,  and  it  is 
very  rare  that  other  imported  shoes  are  seen.  American  automobiles 
and  trucks  monopolize  the  trade  to  its  limited  extent,  as  do  also 
American  railroad  equipment  and  structural  material,  sewing  ma- 
chines, typewriters,  etc. 
Products  Exported  Through  Nuevitas  and  Habana. 

Since  the  war  Camaguey  Province  has  become  an  important  sugar- 
producing  section.  Prior  to  that  time  there  were  only  a  few  mills, 
and  the  JProvince  was  noted  chiefly  for  cattle  raising.     Native  beef 
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has  never  been  exported,  being  consumed  locally,  nor  have  hides  or 
other  animal  products  found  an  exit  to  any  extent  through  the  port 
of  Nuevitas.  The  amount  of  products  other  than  sugar  and  molasses 
shipped  from  that  port  is  almost  negligible,  the  exports  consisting 
mainly  of  grapefruit,  grown  by  American  colonists  in  this  district, 
with  occasional  shipments  of  honey,  tortoise  shell,  and  glue  stock. 

The  bulk  of  the  hides  exported  from  Cuba  are  shipped  through  the 
port  of  Habana.  In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  their  value  was  $2,530,132, 
of  which  $1,514,084  represented  hides  sent  to  Germany  and  $884,944 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  the  entire  exports, 
valued  at  $3,151,378,  were  taken  by  the  United  States,  Germany  being 
out  of  the  market.  While  no  statistics  covering  the  point  exist,  it  is 
assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  hides  came  from  Camaguey 
Province,  as  that  Province  has  long  been  the  most  important  cattle- 
raising  district  of  the  island. 
Sugar  the  Chief  Export  from  Nuevitas. 

The  value  of  exports  from  Nuevitas  during  1918  totaled  about 
$23,000,000,  shipments  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sugar,  of  w^hich 
nearly  $16,000,000  worth  was  sent  to  the  United  States  and  the 
balance  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures  for  the  United  States 
are  the  values  declared  at  the  consulate,  but  those  for  the  United 
Kingdom  are  based  on  information  received  from  various  sources,  as 
no  exact  statistics  are  available.  A  comparison  of  values  and  coun- 
tries of  destination  for  the  years  1913  and  1918  shows  the  following : 


Year. 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Total. 

1913  .       .                  

SI, 323, 000 
15,908,374 

SI, 323 

$1,324,323 
22,908,374 

1918  

$7,000,000 

Based  on  a  $7,000,000  valuation,  a  325-pound  bag,  and  an  f.  o.  b. 
price  of  $4.60  a  hundred  pounds,  there  were  468,227  bags  of  sugar, 
152,173,913  pounds  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared 
with  1,046,051  bags,  or  339,966,786  pounds,  exported  to  the  United 
States.  There  were  also  about  80,000  gallons  of  molasses,  a  small 
shipment  of  honey,  and  some  tortoise  shell  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom, 
fcapid  Increase  in  Shipments  from  Nuevitas. 

The  increase  in  the  shipment  of  all  these  products  appears  in  the 
following  table  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the 
calendar  year  1918  and  also  in  the  last  5  months  of  the  year  1917, 
covering  the  period  since  the  establishment  of  this  consulate  in 
August,  1917: 


Articles. 


Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1917. 


Quantity.        Value. 


1918. 


Quantity.        Value 


Beeswax pounds . 

Coconut ! number . 

Copra ptounds . 

Glue  stock do 

Grapefruit boxes  of  2J  cubicfeet. 

Honey gallons . 

Lime  products  (citric) 

Molasses gallons. 

Sugar pounds . 

Tortoise  shell do 

Turtles number. 

Total 


33, 100 

1^,413 

25, 201 

599 

3,350 


$819 

1,000 

659 

719 

3,927 

187 


4,614 
3,502 


$1,612 


22,349 
18, 666 
18,716 


871 
43, 271 
34, 333 


27,52.3,925 
2,017 

65 


1,443,871 

16,226 

420 


6,630,000 

339, 96G, 780 

5,037 


278, 2.50 

15, 501, 761 

33,389 


1,467,828  f5,893,575 
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The  Niievitas  ciistonihouse  statistics  for  the  entire  calendar  year 
1917.  showed  the  value  of  exports  to  the  Ignited  States  to  be  $1,212,222, 
and  that  of  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,069,817.  The 
value  of  the  exports  from  Niievitas  to  the  United  States  in  the  calen- 
dar 1918  amounted  to  $11,051,353  more  than  those  of  1917,  represent- 
ing a  gain  of  271  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Xiievitas  has  rapidly  increased  in  importance 
as  a  port  of  exit  for  sugar.  The  estimate  for  exportation  in  1919  is 
3,000,000  bags,  which  would  put  Niievitas  in  second  or  third  place 
among  sugar  ports  of  the  island. 

Shipping  and  Inland  Transportation. 

The  district  is  served  by  ships  that  enter  its  ports  and  by  railroad 
from  Habana,  Santiago,  and  other  cities  of  the  island.  The  Munson 
Steamship  Line  maintains  a  fortnightly  freight  service,  New  York 
to  Niievitas,  and  a  monthly  Mobile-Nuevitas  service.  Full  cargo 
carriers  also  bring  coal  and  lumber,  and,  together  with  ships  that 
come  in  ballast,  move  the  raw  sugar  of  the  district  from  its  ports, 
Niievitas,  Jucaro,  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  and  San  Fernando.  There 
is  some  traffic  by  small  sailing  vessels  along  the  coast,  and  coastwise 
steamers  from  Habana  to  Santiago  make  regular  calls. 

The  railroad  line  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  Co.  traverses  the  Province 
from  east  to  w-est.  forming  a  link  in  the  Habana-Santiago  line,  a 
branch  from  Niievitas  to  Cainaguey  connecting  the  port  Avith  the 
main  line.  The  Cuba  Northern  Railroad  has  recently  completed  its 
line  along  the  north  coast  from  Niievitas  to  Moron,  from  which  place 
there  is  a  line  to  Ciego  de  Avila  which  extends  to  the  south  coast  at 
Jucaro.  The  sugar  mills  usually  have  their  short-line  railroads  cov- 
ering the  territory  which  they  serve. 

Port  Movement  at  Nuevitas. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  port  movement  for  1918  as 
taken  from  records  kept  in  the  consulate.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude coastwise  traffic : 

Ships  entered:  Number. 

From  American  ports 70 

From  other  ports   (mostly  Cuban) 70 

With  general  cargo 23 

With  coal 16 

With  lumber 18 

In   ballast 83 

Ships  cleared : 

For  American  ports 95 

For  Great  Britain 19 

For  other  ports  (mostly  Cuban) 26 

With  general  cargo   (mostly  sugar) 22 

With  sugar 71 

With    molasses 7 

In  ballast 40 

The  Cuban  Government  records  show  totals  of  80  A^essels  entered 
and  07  cleared  in  1917  against  the  140  entered  and  140  cleared,  as  in- 
dicated above,  in  1918. 

Port  Facilities  and  Railroad  Construction. 

The  terminals  and  docks  at  Nuevitas  are  ow^ned  by  railroad  com- 
panies.    In  recent  years,  the  Cuba  Railroad,  after  purchasing  the 
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line  from  Camagiiey  to  Niievitas,  has  extended  it  some  3  miles 
to  Pastelillo,  a  little  farther  out  on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  and  has 
built  there  excellent  terminal  facilities,  completing,  in  1918,  yard 
and  warehouse  accommodations  for  280,000  bags  of  sugar.  This 
capacity  has  since  been  increased.  There  are  three  docks,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  half  a  dozen  steamers,  and  by  dredging,  27  feet  of 
water  has  been  obtained  at  the  docks.  Three  large  mohisses  tanks 
were  installed,  and  work  has  now  been  commenced  by  an  American 
oil  company  on  the  construction  of  tanks  for  fuel  oil. 

To  the  completion  of  this  terminal  is  due  the  present  importance 
of  Nuevitas  as  a  sugar-exporting  point,  as  it  was  formerly  a  lighter 
port.  An  increasingly  larger  share  of  the  sugar  grown  and  ground 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  finds  exit  through  Nuevitas, 
the  apparently  logical  port  for  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 
The  Cuba  Railroad  did  not  engage  in  the  construction  of  any  new 
railroad  line  in  the  district  during  the  year.  This  railroad  is  an 
American  owned  and  managed  corporation. 

New  Coast  Kailway. 

During  the  year  work  proceeded  on  the  construction  of  the  Cuba 
Northern  Railroad,  familiarly  known  as  the  North  Coast  Railroad, 
and  its  line  was  completed  from  Moron  along  the  coast  to  Nuevitas 
in  the  spring  of  1919.  This  road  was  built  by  Cuban  interests,  and 
was  rather  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Government.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  eventually  construct  a  line  from  Moron  to  Caibarien, 
and  it  already  has  a  branch  connecting  Moron  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Cuba  Railroad  at  Ciego  de  Avila.  Its  operation  will  serve  to 
bring  sugar  for  export  through  Nuevitas  from  the  territory  around 
Moron  and  the  western  part  of  Camaguey  Province.  This  move- 
ment started  in  the  spring  of  1919.  The  road  will  also  open  up  a 
section  of  Cuba  which  has  been  hitherto  practically  untoiiched.  A 
considerable  amount  of  timber  will  be  reached,  but  the  greatest  de- 
velopment is  expected  in  sugar,  large  enterprises  being  already  on 
foot  to  plant  cane  and  build  mills  along  the  line. 

At  Punta  Tarafa  (formerly  Punta  Guira),  1-|  miles  from  Nuevitas, 
the  Cuba  Northern  has  constructed  extensive  terminal  facilities,  with 
concrete  docks  and  warehouses.  At  present  there  is  not  sufficient 
water  at  the  docks  for  vessels  to  load  there,  and  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1919  such  sugar  as  was  handled  was  loaded  from 
lighters.  The  Cuban  Government  has  undertaken,  however,  to 
dredge  for  a  sufficient  depth  at  the  docks  and  to  deepen  and  straighten 
the  channel  which  leads  to  them. 
Docks  and  Terminals  Owned  by  Railways. 

It  wdll  be  seen  that  the  two  railroads  own  the  docks  and  the  ter- 
minals at  Nuevitas.  There  is  no  individual  enterprise  that  caters 
particularly  to  the  needs  of  shipping.  Coal  is  not  for  sale  except  by 
the  railroad,  as  a  matter  of  occasional  accommodation.  Water  must 
also  be  obtained  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  rather  expensive,  being 
brought  in  by  tank  cars.  The  water  used  locally  is  caught  in  cisterns. 
There  is  no  ship  chandlery  in  the  small  town  of  Nuevitas. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  bay,  but  the  entrance  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  pilots  will  not  bring  in  ocean  steamers  at  night.  The 
current  makes  one  or  two  places  rather  dangerous,  although  the  worst 
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spot,  where  one  steamer  went  ashore  during  the  year,  could  prob- 
ably be  rendered  safe  by  blowing  up  a  rock  there.  Ample  protection 
and  sea  room  are  found  in  the  bay  itself. 

Sugar  Production. 

The  principal  agricultural  product  of  the  district  is  sugar  cane. 
In  1913,  this  section  produced  only  171,000  tons  of  the  island's  total 
production  of  2,429,240  tons,  while  in  1918  the  crop  was  470,000  tons 
of  the  total  production  of  3,444,G05  tons.  For  the  1919  season  it 
was  estimated  that  5,635,000  bags  would  be  produced,  which  would 
leave  the  district  only  slightly  surpassed  by  Santa  Clara  and 
Orientc  Provinces  as  sugar  producers.  The  estimate  for  1919  has 
now  been  almost  reached. 

The  cane  is  ground  by  local  mills  and  exported  in  the  form  of  raw 
sugar  and  molasses.  The  grinding  at  some  mills  starts  in  November, 
but  grinding  begins  usually  in  December,  and  continues  subject  to 
conditions  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  rainy  season  until  the 
close  of  the  following  spring,  summer,  or  early  fall.  The  cane  is 
hauled  to  the  mill  by  high-wheeled  oxcarts,  and  by  the  short-line 
railroads  which  the  mills  maintain.  In  this  district  most  of  the 
fields  are  new,  and  the  stumps,  which  were  left  standing,  have  not 
had  time  to  rot  away.  This  is  said  to  militate  against  the  employ- 
ment of  tractors,  of  M'hich  there  are  very  few.  The  unimproved 
roads  make  hauling  difficult  in  the  rainy  season.  There  was  very 
little  rain  during  1918,  and  the  grinding  in  most  places  continued 
until  the  crop  was  finished. 

Cattle  Raising. 

This  district,  the  Province  of  Camaguey,  has  always  been  consid- 
ered the  foremost  cattle-raising  district  of  the  island,  but  statistics  on 
this  point  do  not  seem  to  be  available.  However,  according  to  the 
census  of  1907,  there  w^ere  2,579,492  head  of  cattle  in  Cuba,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  now  well  over  3,000,000  head,  a  large  number 
of  which  are  found  in  this  district.  The  central  plain  furnishes  good 
grazing  land  for  cattle,  and  there  is  still  much  of  it  available  which 
has  not  been  taken  for  sugar.  The  extension  of  the  sugar  industry, 
however,  naturall}^  reduces  the  extent  of  pasturage  from  year  to  j^ear. 

Cattle,  except  such  as  are  slaughtered  locally,  are  shipped  on  the 
hoof  to  the  Habana  market,  that  market  governing  the  prices.  Most 
of  the  hides  and  other  by-products  also  find  their  way  to  Habana  for 
export.  A  very  modern  meat-freezing  and  packing  plant  was  com- 
pleted at  Camaguey  during  the  year  1918  (see  Commerce  Reports 
for  Feb.  18,  1918),  but  it  closed  clown  after  operating  only  a  few 
months  and  has  not  since  been  opened.  With  the  exception  of  milk 
sold  locally  by  individuals,  there  is  practically  no  dairying  industry. 
Very  little  cheese  is  made,  and  no  butter.  Eggs  are  largely  imported 
from  New  York. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Products. 

Very  little  else  besides  sugar  cane  is  raised  in  this  district,  the  prin- 
cipal vegetable  products  being  squash  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cabbages, 
beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  are  imported  to  a  great  extent  from 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  fresh  vegetables  obtainable  from 
local  sources  are  raised  by  Chinamen  who  have  settled  near  two  or 
three  of  the  larger  towns. 
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Grapefruit,  oranges,  bananas,  pineaj^plcs,  mangoes,  and  a  few  other 
fruits  are  obtainable  in  season.  Grapefruit  is  the  only  fruit  raised 
for  export,  and  it  is  grown  only  by  American  colonists  of  the  district, 
mainly  at  La  Gloria,  Ceballos,  and  one  or  two  places  near  Nuevitas. 
There  is  no  local  market  for  this  fruit,  which  is  all  shipped  to  New 
York  by  steamer  from  Nuevitas.  During  1918  the  import  restrictions 
of  the  United  States  Government  affected  this  industry  adversely.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Nuevitas,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  the  key  called  Cayo 
Romano,  some  henequen  is  grown,  and  shipped  to  Matanzas  for  manu- 
facture there. 

Manufacturing  and  Mining. 

With  the  exception  of  the  24  sugar  mills,  which  grind  the  cane 
into  crude  sugar  and  molasses,  there  are  no  large  industrial  plants 
in  the  district  at  present.  There  are,  however,  on' a  small  scale,  a  con- 
densed-milk factory  and  a  few  soap,  match,  bottling,  and  henequen 
factories,  brick  yards,  sawmills,  and  tanneries. 

Although  it  is  understood  that  there  are  some  valuable  deposits 
of  copper,  chrome,  nickel,  and  other  ores  in  the  Province,  similar  to 
those  that  have  been  developed  in  Oriente  Province,  they  have  not 
so  far  been  Worked  on  any  considerable  scale.  Reports  on  these  fields 
have  been  made  and  published  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  A  reason  for  the  delayed  interest  in  this  locality  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

Timber  and  Fisheries. 

Mahogan}^,  cedar,  and  other  woods  are  found  in  the  district.  At 
present  around  Nuevitas  and  Camaguey  there  is  not  much  timber 
available  for  export,  but  it  is  understood  that  some  mahogany  is 
now  being  exported  from  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Province.  There  is  reported  to  be  much  timber 
on  the  newly  opened  line  of  the  Cuban  Northern  Railway,"  between 
Moron  and  Nuevitas,  which  will  eventually  be  taken  out  and 
marketed. 

While  fish  are  plentiful  and  of  good  variety  near  Nuevitas,  fishing 
has  never,  heretofore,  been  engaged  in  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 
Recently  a  group  of  individuals  from  Caibarien  have  started  in  the 
business  at  Nuevitas,  and  the  industry  should  soon  develop  beyond 
the  individual  fisherman  stage.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  fish  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  the  recent  completion  of  an  ice  plant 
at  Nuevitas  makes  it  p)0ssible  to  ship  them  with  better  results. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

The  telegraph  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government 
in  connection  with  the  postal  service.  The  rates  are  based  on  the 
number  of  Provinces  crossed  by  the  message,  being,  for  instance, 
2  cents  a  word  (counting  address  and  signature)  for  towns  within 
the  Province  or  in  the  adjoining  Province,  and  3  cents  a  word  on 
messages  destined  for  Habana  or  towns  at  a  similar  distance.  Except 
at  Camaguey,  telegraph  offices  are  not  open  at  night,  the  one  at  Nue- 
vitas closing  at  10  p.  m. 

There  are  no  cable  offices  in  the  district,  cablegrams  being  routed 
either  by  Cienfuegos  or  Habana.  To  the  cable  toll  a  charge  of 
4  cents  a  word  for  the  land  service  is  added.     There  are  no  wireless 
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stations  in  the  district  at  present,  except  a  small  one  operated  by 
United  States  Marines  now  stationed  at  Camaguey,  ^ 
-  The  Cnban  Telephone  Co.  of  Habana  has  lines  in  the  Province, 
so  it  is  possible  to  make  long-distance  calls  from  Nuevitas  and 
other  points  to  the  cities  of  the  island.  This  company  has  also  a 
local  city  service  at  Camaguey  and  at  Ciego  de  Avila.  At  Nuevitas 
there  is  a  local  telephone  system,  just  put  into  operation. 
Banking  Facilities. 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the 
Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  have  for  some  time  served  thig 
district,  having  branches  at  Camaguey  City  and  at  several  of  the 
larger  towns  (Bank  of  Canada  and  Spanish  Bank  only  at  Nuevitas). 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has  recently  entered  the  field, 
establishing  a  branch  at  Camague3\  There  is  also  an  agricultural 
bank  at  that  city. 
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